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Joint Resolution Number One before the present 
ongress is for an Amendment to the Constitution 
wing Congress power to limit or prohibit Child 
sbor. This is entirely proper. What issue could 
. he more appropriate for Congress to consider than 

olving the plight of the thousands of children in 
iills, mines and factories who cannot get relief from 
: Beir own states? Twice Congress has tried to give this 
slief and twice its efforts have been thwarted because 
has overstepped the ‘bounds of Federal powers. 
low these bounds are to be removed by a Constitu- 


ing up either to intelligent citizenship or to join the 
army of the ignorant and illiterate. 

The time for you to act is right now. Write the 
Chairman of the Sub-Committee on the Judiciary 
urging that the Committee give early and favorable 
consideration to the proposed Child Labor Constitu- 
tional Amendment. If convenient send us a copy of 
your letter and his reply. 

Write also to your own Senators and Congressmen. 
This bill will pass if Congress knows the American 
people want it—want it enough to work for it. 
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President Coolidge’s 
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ing session of Con- 
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So friends of child ZN Z { ) or purposes of na 
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This Amendment 
ould be passed at 
le earliest possible 
Moment. The child- 
Ten cannot afford to. 
Wait, They are grow- 








and picking nuts for 
F. B. W. the Tsvigolou Com- 
pany at wages of 
fourteen cents a day. 
These nuts are used 
largely for the candy 
trade. 
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Child Labor Day 


January 26—27—28 


From all over the country are coming in responses 
to our request for cooperation in the observance of 
Child Labor Day. Americans seem to be awaking to 
a realization of their responsibility for doing away 
with the conditions of child labor which they still 
allow to exist. 

Indications are that the widespread interest in the 
question of child labor aroused by the present ardent 
campaign for a constitutional amendment will be 
translated into a nation-wide Child Labor Day cele- 
bration of unprecedented earnestness and enthusiasm. 

Don’t forget that we stand ready to furnish to all 
those who are planning observances in their own com- 
munities posters, newspaper stories, program sugges- 
tions, a pamphlet of child labor facts, a book of child 
labor poetry, child labor plays and pageants and blanks 
for enrolling new members. 


_—~ 


The Aftermath in Jersey 


Reverend Corrado Riggio, the Assistant Pastor of 
the Goodwill Community Church in Jersey City, who 
was so largely responsible for the awakening of New 
Jersey last summer to the sweatshop child labor con- 
ditions existing in the state, gives encouraging news 
indicating that the sensational campaign of several 
months ago was not a mere flash in the pan. He 
states that since last August agents of the State De- 
partment of Labor have visited fifteen thousand homes 
in New Jersey cities, have licensed nine thousand of 
these for doing homework, and have refused licenses 
to the others. The grounds of these refusals are not 
given, but it is logical to assume that back of them lies 
the story of an effort to protect public health by not 
allowing homework to be done under bad sanitary con- 
ditions involving danger to the health of consumers. 


Merry Tussles 


Say They— 

“The Philadelphia 
Public Ledger of recent 
date contains two items 
of somewhat related in- 
terest. One tells us that 
Charles F. H. Johnson, 
when a boy, was forced 
by poverty to go to work, 
and his employment has 
finally landed him in the 
position of first vice- 
president and director of 
Botany Worsted Mills, 
of Passaic, N. J. The 
other item tells us that a 
national organization is 
working on plans to force 
through congress a con- 
stitutional amendment 
to abolish child labor. 
Johnson has something 
to be thankful for. He 
beat the child labor 
amendment to it.” 


(From the Portersville, 
Calif., Messenger.) 


“The ‘uplifters’ are at 
it again. They want the 
federal government to 
enaci a Child Labor Law. 
The states are taking 
care of the children and 
they already have some 
very foolish child labor 
regulations. These ‘up- 
lifters’ have the inalien- 
able right to make asses 
of themselves, but we 
deny them the right to 
make the same kind of 
animals out of us.” 


(Col. T. G. Pownall in the 
Cumberland, Md., News.) 


“Tf some of the energy 
spent in combatting child 
labor could be devoted 
to training a child to 
habits of industry and 
occupation, better results 
would be obtained.” 

(Reverend WilliamA.Reul, 


before the Rotary Club of 
Oshkosh, Wis.) 


Say We— 
Johnson’s not the oa 
one who was lug 
enough to beat the ch; 
labor amendment ty ; 
May we now hear anf 
call of the first vig 
presidents and directy 
among these millions ; 
others? And don’t fy 
get to canvass the poi 
houses, the jails, and 
grave-yards.—You'llfi 
lots of lucky ones the 


You need not deny 
Why should we seek 
gild the lily? 


Just what we think 
We'd infinitely rather! 
training useful citizen 
than grouching abou 
child labor. Just tell u 
how we're to get hold of ¢ 
a child and train him for 
the future while he ba} 
his nose against the 
grindstone of the preset! 
eight or ten hours a day; 
and it'll all be smoot 
sailing. 
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The Sequel to the Dagenhart Case 


Nors.—(The following article is the result of a trip to North 

srolina by Lowell Mellett of the Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
» find out what had happened to the Dagenhart family whose 
famous trial case was responsible for the overthrow of the first 
Federal Child Labor Law.) 


This is the story of an ungrateful child—the story 
of a lad for whom all the machinery of the American 
 Bjudiciary was turned to preserve his constitutional 
ag rights and who, after six years, has not yet brought 
himself to give thanks. 

The boy is Reuben Dagenhart of Charlotte, N. C. 
+ was in Reuben’s behalf that Federal Judge Boyd 
Wof North Carolina, and later the Supreme Court of 
Bihe United States, interposed to declare the Federal 


ns Child Labor Act of 1916 unconstitutional—in his 


behalf that they declared Congress could not take 
away from Reuben his constitutional right to work 
more hours every day than a boy of 14 ought 
to work. 
# This leaves out the story of another ungrateful boy—- 
John Dagenhart. John, aged 12, had his constitu- 
tional rights defended by the same courts to the extent 
that he was allowed to go on working in a cotton mill at 
an age when no boy should work at all in a cotton mill. 
It leaves out, also, the story of Roland H. Dagenhart, 
‘Bfather of the boys, whose constitutional right to put 
them to work in the mills and to receive their wages 


feach Saturday was upheld by the same judges. 

{| The Federal Child Labor Act passed by Congress 
in 1916 prevented the employment of a child under 
14 in any factory and prevented the working of any 
child between the ages of 14 and 16 more than eight 
hours a day or after 7 o’clock at night or before 6 


o'clock in the morning. Congress didn’t know the 
necessities of the cotton milling business. It didn’t 
know the cost of keeping up the big and handsome 
Manufacturer’s Club in Charlotte, for instance. Char- 
lotte is a pure-minded town—no movies on Sunday, 
scarcely any soda fountains open; two years ago you 
couldn’t even buy gasoline on the Sabbath. 

Working in one of the mills were the Dagenharts. 

Inaddition to the father and sons there was a daughter, 
but she was 16, earning her dollar a day, and Congress 
So the suit, when 
the manufacturers had it arranged, read like this: 
“Roland H. Dagenhart, and Reuben Dagenhart and 
John Dagenhart, Minors, by Roland H. Dagenhart— 
Their Next Friend, vs. W. C. Hammer, U. 8. District 
Attorney.” It was to enjoin the District Attorney 
fom enforcing the law made by Congress. 
The federal court down there, Judge Boyd presiding, 
Issued the injunction. Appeal was taken and the 
United States Supreme Court sustained Judge Boyd's 
im*W. Their decision meant that the Dagenhart boys 
ould work in that cotton mill as long and as hard as 
their little hearts desired. 


And should not the Dagenhart boys be grateful for 
that? 

Well, Reuben isn’t. 

I found him at his home in Charlotte. He is about 
the size of the office boy—weighs 105 pounds, he told 
me. But he is a married man with a child. He-is 
20 years old. 

“What benefit,” I asked him, “did you get out of 
the suit which you won in the United States Supreme 
Court?” 

“You mean the suit the Fidelity Manufacturing 
Company won? (It was the Fidelity Company for 
which the Dagenharts were working.) I don’t see 
that I got any benefit. I guess I’d been a lot better 
off if they hadn’t won it. 

“Look at me! A hundred and five pounds, a grown 
man and no education. I may be mistaken, but I 
think the years I’ve put in the cotton mills stunted 
my growth. They kept me from getting any school- 
ing. I had to stop school after the third grade and 
now I need the education I didn’t get.” 

“How was your growth stunted?” 

“T don’t know—the dust and the lint, maybe. But 
from 12 years old on, I was working 12 hours a day— 
from 6 in the morning till 7 at night, with time out 
for meals. And sometimes I worked nights besides. 
Lifting a hundred pounds and I only weighed 65 
pounds myself.” 

“Just what did you and John get out of that suit, 
then?” was asked. 

“Why, we got some automobile rides when them big 
lawyers from the North was down here. Oh, yes, and 
they bought both of us a coca-cola! That’s all we 
got out of it.” 

“What did you tell the judge when you were in 
court?” 

“Oh, John and me never was in court. 
was there. 


Just Paw 
John and me was just little kids in short 
pants. I guess we wouldn’t have looked like much 
in court. We were working in the mill while the 
case was going on. But Paw went up to Washington. 

“Tt would have been a good thing for all the kids 
in this state if that law they passed had been kept. 
Of course they do better now than they used to. You 
don’t see many babies working in the factories, but 
you see a lot of them that ought to be going to school.” 

“What about John? Is he satisfied with the way 
things turned out?” 

“T don’t know. Prob’ly not. 
than me and he’s got flat feet.” 
“How about your father?” 

“Oh, he’s satisfied, I guess. But I know one thing. 
I ain’t going to let them put my kid sister in the 
mill, like he’s thinking of doing! She’s only 16 and 
she’s crippled and I bet I stop that!” 


He’s not much bigger 
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Child Labor and The Constitution 


(By Raymonp G. FutLteR—published by Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York) 


After nineteen years active connection with child 
labor reform, we ought to be fairly familiar with the 
conditions and theories of improvement. But we wish 
here to confess that when we took Mr. Fuller’s book on 
a hurried trip to Cleveland a few nights ago, we came 
very near not getting any value out of our Pullman 
berth. We began reading while the porter was busy 
with the beds and when we finally looked up it was 
alinost morning. This is just one way of saying that 
Mr. Fuller has rendered a real service by combining a 
quite exhaustive fund of information with a sane and 
constructive treatment of the whole subject in such a 
convincing way that we have peremptorily ordered 
every member of the staff to read this book. 

When Mr. Fuller says that “Child labor reform is 
dependent not upon legislation but upon public opin- 
ion,” he not only indicates the remedy, but points 
directly to the source of responsibility. 

He first of all attempts to explain the difference 
between child labor and children’s work—the one 
being the exploitation of the child in a kind of labor 
that interferes with education, jeopardizes health or 
otherwise is detrimental to the child’s well-being; the 
other being that occupation of child life which gives 
children their rightful opportunity of “living the life 
of childhood fully, happily, in the natural time of 
childhood.” “Not an unoccupied but a well-oceupied 
childhood is the aim of child labor reform; it is also 
a method—the method of overcoming evil with good.” 

The author pictures in vivid sketches the labor of 
children on farms and in industrial establishments, 
mines, street trades and tenements. He discusses the 
relation of child labor to education, and thus lays a 
basis for his discussion of the relation of this problem 
to legislative activities. His point of view is con- 
stantly that “the virtue of laws in child labor reform 





ee 


is to make legal prohibitions and compulsions leg and 
less necessary, through having promoted the intelli. 
gence of the makers of homes and the economic gj, 
bility of the home itself.” 

The closing chapters on Federal legislation are 
thorough and up-to-date. This feature of the volume 
gives it timely significance, as the people of Amerie, 3 
are sure to be called upon within the next few mon fl V 
to decide whether our constitution shall be so amendei > 
as to give Congress the power now denied under ep. 
stitutional limitations. 

Each chapter is followed by a splendid bibliography 
and we have no hesitancy in saying that every perso, 
who wishes to be thoroughly intelligent on this sub. 
ject should read “Child Labor and the Constitution” 

Mr. Fuller’s experience of more than three years 
Publicity Director on the staff of the National Child 
Labor Committee, naturally put him in contact with 
original sources of information and tended still furthe 
to qualify an already well-informed student for 
important a task. 








OwEN R. Lovsgvoy. 








Following on the heels of Mrs. Alice Curtis Moyer. 
Wing’s report last month that child labor in St. Loui 7 
had decreased 20% since June, 1921, under her ads oe 
ministration, comes the information that Kansas City —_ 
and St. Joseph, Mo., show a decrease in the numbe 
of child laborers of 50% over the same period. 
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Miss Margaretta Fort of Orange, New Jersey, hag)22, : 
accepted the State Chairmanship of the newly organqx Mi 
elds. 


ized New Jersey Child Labor Committee. 








ere V 


Dr. John H. Finley, formerly Commissioner of Edu ula 
cation of New York State, President of the College of" 
The City of New York, and Associate Editor of th’ 
New York Times, is the newly elected President of the bout 


National Child Welfare Association. _ 














They are the sine qua non of the National Child 
Labor Committee—they furnish the practical means 


for all our work against child labor. A member 
who fails to renew his dues saps away some of the 
strength of the organization which stands always 
ready to fight the battles of working children. Old 
members retained and new members gained mean 
more power behind the fight for the Child Labor 
Amendment, more investigators to find out condi- 
tions under which children are worked, more funds 
to help bring better laws, better enforcement, better 
public opinion in every state of the Union. 








All that being so, the blank on the right has a 
useful and definite purpose. 





WHAT MEMBERS MEAN TO US 












To V. Everitt Macy, Treasurer, | 
National Child Labor Committee, __ 
1230 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





Enclosed is $ for my membership in the 


National Child Labor Committee. 























BN NB Se a BN ek he ce ee a Hae ch Rr 
WAST FRE SSS cn i ee 
MEMBERSHIP ENROLLMENT, ONE YEAR 
Associate.............. $2 Sustaining.............---------- $25 
Contributing...... 5 Donors..........---.---------0-0--"0""" 100 











Subscribing......... 10 Clubs or Organizations...... 10 
Through the monthly bulletin, Taz AmERIcAN CHILD, mel 


bers are kept in touch with conditions affecting the labor of 
children in this country. 
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The field work of the National Child Labor 
et alt ommittee, in the year ending September 30, 1923, 
" me pvered the following: 

um! 


Michigan Beet Fields 


This was a continuation of a study begun in May, 
ey, hagi22, and covered an investigation of conditions in 
organ4x Michigan counties in the heart of the sugar-beet 

ds. Six hundred eighty-one families and 115 schools 

ere visited. In addition records were gathered and 
of Edupulated from teachers in 53 schools, in reply to 
lege ofauests from the county school commissioners. The 
of the™tory covered was approximately 10,500 acres— 
t of theut 1/7 of the area in sugar beets last year. The 
vestigation was conducted by Charles E. Gibbons, 
iss Sara A. Brown and Walter W. Armentrout, and 
hereport, prepared under the direction of Mr. Gibbons, 
as transmitted to the chairman of the National Child 
abor Committee on February 25, 1923. The report 
~#28 been widely distributed and has perhaps aroused 
hore interest than any single field report heretofore 

sued. 


wt Beet Fields in Nebraska 


This study was begun in April under the direction 
Miss Sara A. Brown and her associate, Miss Robie 
). Sargent. At this date the field work is practically 
pmpleted with the exception of a tabulation of school 
atisties which awaits the return of the children from 














$25 ple beet fields. The report should be ready for pub- 
rf tation about January Ist. The investigation is in 





, me rottsbluff County, the principal center of sugar beet 
abor of FUlture in Nebraska. 








Our study here was also begun in April under the 
direction of Charles E. Gibbons and is still in progress. 
Mr. Gibbons has been assisted by four field workers 
and has had the hearty cooperation of the State Uni- 
versity, the A. & M. College, and both public officials 
and private agencies. The filling of family schedules 
has been completed and the data is being compiled. 
In November the agents will return to the field to 
collect and tabulate information on schooling and 
retardation, whereupon the report will be completed 
and submitted to the Chairman of the Board. 


4. Cranberry Bogs in New Jersey 


A brief visit was made to several centers of cran- 
berry culture last October by John D. Wansor, to 
discover whether conditions have changed since our 
investigation in 1915. Mr. Wansor secured the names 
of cranberry growers using child labor and data coun- 
cerning several hundred children working in the cran- 
berry fields. He laid the material before the school 
authorities at Philadelphia and the Public Education 
and Child Labor Association of Pennsylvania. Those 
agencies have taken the matter in hand and have been 
studying the problem during the year, especially from 
the standpoint of its effect upon school attendance and 
school retardation. No steps have thus far been taken 
to improve the housing or sanitary conditions except 
on a few bogs. This year, however, according to 
reports of the Pennsylvania Public Education and 
Child Labor Association, a large part of the harvesting 
has been done by the use of scoops, thus considerably 
reducing the demand for child labor. 
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5. Child Labor in Tenements 


On February 13, 1923, a contribution of $3,535 was 
received for the specific purpose of financing an inquiry 
into the extent and nature of child labor in tenement 
home work in New York City. Immediately this 
Committee got into communication with the New 
York Child Labor Committee, the Women’s City 
Club, the New York Consumers’ League, the New 
York State Commission to Examine Laws relating to 
Child Welfare, the New York State Department of 
Labor and other cooperating agencies. Schedules were 
prepared in our office to be used in making a field sur- 
vey. By agreement with the various agencies, the 
supervision of the work was placed in the hands of 
Mr. George A. Hall, executive secretary of the New 
York State Commission to Examine Child Welfare 
Laws, and about ten field workers have been engaged 
in the study. Three of these are from our staff— 
Mrs. Jean McAlpin Heer, Marion M. Willoughby and 
Christine Galitzi. At the date of this report, about 
2,000 individual family schedules have been collected 
and the material is in process of analysis and tabula- 
tion. The report will be issued, we hope, by the State 
Commission. 

Prior to this investigation this Committee conducted 
a brief inquiry into tenement home work in several 
New Jersey cities, with the cooperation of interested 
citizens in New Jersey. The results of this investiga- 
tion are already well known through the widespread 
publicity in New Jersey and the arrest of a number 
of violators of the New Jersey law, followed by orders 
issued from the Department of Labor to definitely 
instruct the public as to the law and the purpose of 
the Department to enforce it rigorously. 


II. LEGISLATION 


1. The past winter has not been fruitful in the 
field of child labor legislation. Among the 43 states 
holding legislative sessions during the past year, the 
following are the more important advances recorded: 


Delaware 8-hour day, 48-hour week for all 
workers under 16. 
Missouri 8-hour day for all workers under 16. 


South Dakota 54-hour week for all under 16. 





Wyoming 8-hour day, 48-hour week under 16 
in gainful occupations. 

Age limit 14 for factories, 16 for 
mines and quarries. 

Night work prohibited before 7 a.m. 


and after 7 P.M. 


On the other hand, the following important bills 
were defeated: 




























—— 
Massachusetts 10-hour day, 54-hour week fy 
women and children. (Thig ti ths 
was an attempt to increase Workino | . Jak 
hours of children.) . The | 
California 8-hour day, 48-hour week under 1g} with 
Pennsylvania = 8-hour day, 48-hour week. Th 
1 
Colorado 8-hour day, 44-hour-week for Street in 
trades. Bill to regulate child laby 
in beet fields. Mi 
Kansas Bill improving 8-hour day, 1 the I 
week. the | 
Michigan 9-hour day, 54-hour week. dexec 
New Hampshire 9-hour day, 48-hour week for 
under 18. Th 
New York 8-hour day for all 16 to 18, an a 
Ohio Vacation permits to children oye ti 
10 for work 6 hours a day, 36 hog lishe 
a week. Passed both legislaturel P2° 
Vetoed by Governor. have 
Maine 8-hour day, 48-hour week. P we 


with referendum clause and d 
feated in referendum. 

In connection with these legislative activities, { 
Committee was personally represented by some me 
ber of the staff in Pennsylvania, Colordao, Michig 
Rhode Island, North Carolina and Texas. In ad 
tion, our advice was given and in some instances bi 
were actually drafted by Mr. Swift in Delaware, Main 
Mississippi, South Dakota, Kansas, New Hampshi 
Missouri, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 


2. The Constitutional Amendment 


Our report for the Eighteenth Fiscal Year referred 
the annulling of the Federal Child Labor Tax Law| 
a decision of the U. S. Supreme Court. In the 67 
Congress a resolution was introduced on July 26, 1% 
by Senator Medill McCormick and several hear 
were given by the Senate Sub-Committee on Judicia 
The Senate Committee gave friendly consideration! 
the proposition from the beginning but expressed gra 























doubts as to the wording of the original resolutil 
Whereupon the National Child Labor Committee, milf of a 
the advice of Dr. William Draper Lewis and otf tior 
lawyers, submitted at one hearing a revison of 1] Cor 
wording which, we believe, aided the Senate Committ Ass 
to reach the final report. The bill as reported to rep 
U. S. Senate read as follows: | lab 
“The Congress shall have power, concurrent 4] arr 
that of the several states, to limit or prohibit UW wit 
labor of persons under the age of 18 years.” on 
And the House Judiciary Committee presented ¥ ati 
slightly different report favoring the following phras® 7 


ogy: 





—, 


ek for 
his bil 
vOrking 


ader 18, 


IF street 
Id labo, 


48-hou} 


for al 
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“The Congress shall have power, concurrent with 
that of the several states, to limit and to prohibit the 
labor of persons under the age of 18 years.” 
The bill did not come to vote in either House and died 
with the adjournment of Congress. 
This matter stands as one of the most important 
oonsiderations before this Committee during the com- 


ing year. 
il Ill. RESEARCH 


Miss Agnes EK. Benedict has been placed in charge of 
the Research and Library work and during the year 
the library has been completely reclassified and in- 
dexed. All data are now available for reference use. 


IV. PUBLICITY 


The American Child has been issued monthly, with 
an average circulation of 12,500 copies, and addi- 





' tional pamphlets, leaflets and graphic material pub- 


lished during the year give a grand total of 2,284,500 
pages. In response to 2,404 requests, 226,652 pieces 
have been distributed. The work has also received 
wide newspaper and magazine publicity. A list of 
publications includes the following: 


“Why?”—Folder on constitutional amendment, 





ities, ¢! 
me me 
Aichig 
In ad 
ces bi 
e, Main 
wmpshi 


ferred | 
x Lawl 
the 671 
r 26, 194 
hearing 
Judicia 
ration | 
sed gra 
esolutio 
ttee, Wi 
nd. oth 
mn. of tl 
ommitte 
ed to t 





rent wil 
phaibit tt 
” 
sented 
prase® 








October, 1922. 

“Help!’-—Poster for constitutional amendment, 
January, 1923. 

“Will Your Arm Help?”---Folder, May, 1923. 


“American Patchwork’’—16-page pamphlet, May, 
1923. 

“Where the Blue Begins”—Three-panel exhibit, 
May, 1923. 


“Child Labor in the Sugar Beet Fields of Michi- 
gan” —80-page report, June, 1923. 

“Evoluting”—Rotogravure folder, July, 1923. 

“Where the Blue Begins’”—Small reproduction of 
exhibit, August, 1923. 

“Wlad”—4-page supplement to THe AMERICAN 
Cuitp, September, 1923. 

The American Child—Eleven monthly issues: seven 
4-page and four 8-page. 


V. COOPERATION 


The Committee has followed the customary policy 
of active cooperation with national and local organiza- 
tions interested in child welfare, notably: the National 
Conference of Social Work, the American Child Health 
Association and the numerous national organizations 
tepresented in Washington in advocacy of the child 
labor constitutional amendment. At this date, 
arrangements are being made for a closer cooperation 
with the Country Life Association and the Commission 
on Inter-Racial Cooperation with a view to collabor- 
ating on further studies of child labor in agriculture. 

In extending the work of the Committee, the mem- 
bers of the staff have traveled extensively and delivered 


many addresses before national and local organizations. 
The records show a total of 60,222 miles traveled, 
35,780 of which were covered by the General Secre- 
tary. Addresses have been delivered in 24 states with 
a total of 304 addresses. 


VI. MEMBERSHIP AND FINANCE 


Organizations for membership work have been set 
up in 11 different states: Alabama, California, Colorado, 
Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, New 
Jersey, Tennessee and Wisconsin. Active campaigns 
have been carried on in Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
and in Wisconsin and Massachusetts, and an attempt 
is being made by letters through local committees to 
cover Alabama, California, Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, 
Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, New Hampshire, 
Ohio, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas; and preliminary 
work towards forming state committees has been done 
in Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, North Dakota, and 
Pennsylvania. 

The total contributing membership at the beginning 
of the 19th fiscal year was 11,288, the subscriptions 
amounting to $85,713.04. During the year, 10,686 or 
94.6% renewed and new memberships to the number 
of 2,112 were secured, making a total of 12,798 on 
September 30, 1923 (amounting to $77,519.83). The 
distribution, in several membership classifications, is 
as follows: 














Renewing Donors.................. vielen 69 

New Donors................... 6 
75 

Renewing Sustaining Members.......... 535 

New Sustaining Members.................... 55 
— 590 

Renewing Subscribing Members........ 1,398 

New Subscribing Members.................. 242 
— 1,640 

Renewing Contributing Members...... 2,807 

New Contributing Members............... 508 
—— 3,315 

Renewing Associate Members........... 3,253 

New Associate Members... ................ 1,127 
4,380 

Renewing Contributors........................ 257 

New Contributors... 132 
— 389 

Renewing Libraries... 255 

New Libraries............... 42 
—- 297 
Mii sicaiadaeacidiieinininlan . 10,686 





Included in the above distribution are members 
resident in cities operating Community Chests, whose 
memberships are covered by appropriations from these 
organizations. 
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VII. TREASURER’S REPORT 


The Treasurer’s report for the 19th fiscal year ending September 30, 1923, 
as approved by the auditors, Haskins and Sells, is as follows: 


























Debits 
CasH on Deposit, Oct. 1, 1922... $2,885.44 
REcEIPTs: 
Subscriptions ron $73,968.16 
Community Funds... eee eeeeeeee eee ees 3,507.50 
ee ae ee ee 17,842.42 
Receipts for Special Surveys 4,185.00 
Legacies 393.30 
Income from Investments.....................-..-..----2------+- 2,026.38 
Interest on Bank Balances. ...................-.2---0-------+ 39.11 
Sale of Publications ee eee Te 299.72 
Sale of Photos and Slides... 15.06 
102,276.65 
oe ee TON ne ee NTN $105,162.09 
Credits 
EXPENSES: 
Salaries: 
Administrative a gaa aed $10,000.00 
Clerical (not charged to other expense ac- 
A ee ee 18,409.16 
TCT TORT ATT 18,771.24 
Drafting and Supporting Legislation..................... 8,139.89 
Publicity (including research)..................-...--..---.---- 17,883.85 . 
REC IRETIS) v tcc ares We et ae oe ene 2,633.14 
| TES a eae ee eevee Te 2,225.06 
Rent and Moving. ................222.2..2.21e-cee-eceeeeee eens 2,286.74 
ig chalets ah 815.15 
Stationery and Office Supplies.......................-..-. 1,937.37 
Telephone and Telegraph....................-...---------------- 955.50 
Purchase of Literature Relating to Child Labor.. 126.05 
Membership Campaign. .................-.2--.-..2--00--ee e+ 14,489.12 
a 8h secictlcolnindtiie 861.49 
Ee ee ee ar ee a mE ee ee $99,533.76 
Accounts PAYABLE AT THE BEGINNING OF THE YEAR _ 1,971.66 
Loan Parp To V. BE. Macy. eee 400.00 
EEE ET OR eT $101,905.42 
CasH oN Deposit, SEPTEMBER 30, 1923..............2...------0---20-----+ $3,256.67 


The foregoing report was presented and approved at the annual meeting 
of the corporation and trustees, on October 25, 1923, and ordered to be pre- 
pared for publication. 


Respectfully submitted, 
OWEN R. LOVEJOY, 


General Secretary. 
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